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THE ALDINE. 



THE PAINTED CUP. 

The fairy king, in wrath one day, 
His mystic chalice flung away, 
For though with nectar half filled up, 
He scorned to touch the painted cup. 

Yet, if by brooks I pause to drink, 
His beaker stands upon the brink, 
And in the crystal far below, 
I see its evanescent glow. 

It lures me through the marshy ground. 
Its scarlet splendor all around, 
And I could wish the cruel fay, 
Would take his sinful cup away. 

For even now, with wine deep dyed, 
I see it by the river side, 
Betraying by its tempting gleam, 
All such as wander by the stream. 

No fay comes seeking though the sedge, 

Perhaps the king has signed the pledge, 

For, reddened with its brilliant stains, 

Untasted still, the cup remains. — W. IV. Bailey. 



MY NEIGHBOR. 



Some wise man — I forget who — has called a 
boarding-house a little world, made up, like the great 
world, of odds and ends, where you may find a genius 
at your right hand and a fool at your left. My left- 
hand neighbor, in the case I am- recalling, was not a 
fool, but a Frenchman ; and my right — well, my right- 
hand neighbor was something more perplexing, more 
interesting than a genius, for it was — a woman. 

I am an engineer by profession, and had been sent 

to L , to superintend the laying of a new line of 

rail. It was my first dinner in Mrs. Apthwaite's 
boarding-house, and I looked with a stranger's curi- 
osity down the long table at the double row of 
faces, no one of which I had seen before that day. 
One seat only, just at my right, was vacant, but the 
knife and fork laid about the napkin indicated that 
its owner was expected to take possession. 

" Miss Knowles is late again to-day," remarked a 
young man opposite. " Those tiresome little animals 
keep her out of all conscience." 

My mental wonder as to whether the lady could be 
connected with a menagerie was answered by Mr. 
Deblay, the Frenchman at my left. 

"My faith ! " he exclaimed, " I astonish myself that 
a lady such as cette belle Mademoiselle Noailles is 
not before this restricted to one scholar — life-long, 
bien entendu ! " he added, diverting his soup-spoon 
from its legitimate use to kiss it with a flourish. 

" Why don't you try her with the proposal, Deblay? 
She seems to smile more on you," said, with a just 
perceptible sneer, a man next to the first speaker. 

"Oh, mon Dieu ! " cried Deblay, " she smiles, yes ; 
but a smile as bright and cold as sunshine on an ice- 
berg. Ah, it is a bad counsel you make your friends, 
M. Vebstere ! " 

" That's because he likes to see 'em in the same fix 
as himself, eh, Webster?" slyly said the young man 
who had spoken about " little animals." 

The remark evidently contained a meaning unwel- 
come to Mr. Webster. His black eyebrows came 
closer together, and his heavy mustache gave an im- 
patient jerk, as he said, hastily, " Much obliged, I'm 
sure, but I'm not over anxious for smiles from 
nobody knows who — " 

" Gentlemen, gentlemen, I call you to order," said 
a stout man farther down, who had pushed aside 
his soup-plate and was busy mixing a dish of salad. 
" ' Of the dead and the absent ' — you know the old 
proverb." 

Just then the door opened, and a woman entered. 
I own my curiosity was roused by the preceding con- 
versation, and I followed her with my eyes as she 
walked nearly the length of the long table to the 
vacant seat ; but, owing to the light, I could distin- 
guish hardly anything more than that her move- 
ments and the outlines of her figure were unusually 
graceful. As she reached my side I rose and drew 
back her chair, for which little attention she thanked 
me with that same cold smile — as I could now per- 
ceive — of which the young Frenchman had spoken, 
and his simile seemed to me one less fanciful than at 
first. 

It is my theory that a first-rate engineer must have 
something of the artist in him. Now, I may say, 
without undue vanity, that I was a first-rate engineer, 
and I suppose it was this artistic something which 
was so strongly impressed by the sort of harmony in 



the voice, gesture and whole presence of the woman 
beside me. My curiosity had changed at once into 
interest ; I cast about in my mind how. to make her 
more aware of my existence than she had as yet the 
air of being. 

" There does not appear to be any master of the 
ceremonies here," I began, " so we must introduce 
ourselves, — since we are to be neighbors. Permit 
me to present myself as George Denvers, an en- 
gineer, and very much at your service professionally 
or otherwise," I blundered on, not very well know- 
ing what I was saying, for shejh^d turned her eyes 
full on me, and they made me lose my head a little. 
" And you ? " 

" Miss Knowles, a drawing-teacher," she answered, 
not exactly shortly, but briefly. But I would not 
take the hint. I wanted to make her look at me 
again. I took up the glass of water before me. 

" This is rather a cold element for pledge-offering, 
Miss Knowles," I said, "but at least it is a pure one. 
Suppose we drink to neighborhood and friendship." 

I had succeeded.' She did look at me again, her 
eyes resting on my face with an indescribable ex- 
pression. 

"You are a bold man, Mr. Denvers," she said 
finally, " to offer that pledge to an utter stranger. 
Why, I might be — anything ! a thief or a murderer, 
for what you know ! " 

" Oh, pray allow me more skill in physiognomy," 
said I, thinking the while how oddly her words 
chimed in with those of Webster a minute ago. 

"You believe in physiognomy? So do I," she said 
quickly; then, as if repenting of even that slight im- 
pulsiveness, she resumed in the old tone, " Still, sup- 
pose after all I were to turn out a desperate charac- 
ter — what would you say then ? " 

" I should say, with one of our New York judges, 
that there must have been 'attenuating circum- 
stances,' " I replied, laughing. 

She smiled, and reached out her. hand to her glass : 
" Very well, 'To neighborhood and friendship ' then, 
since you choose to run the risk ! " 

This little dialogue had been carried on thus far 
under cover of a rather noisy discussion opposite, 
but here some one spoke to Miss Knowles, and 1 
was obliged to content myself with observing her. I 
did not find it a tiresome occupation. She was a very 
handsome woman — for, though unmarried and evi- 
dently young, no one would have thought of calling 
Miss Knowles a girl, — and there was much more 
than beauty in her face, there was a meaning in every 
line, a meaning which suggested that hers had been 
no ordinary or easy life. But though a set face, it 
was not a hard one, and attracted in spite of itself. 

" Miss Knowles, I think it is too unkind ! " said the 
person who had interrupted us, one of the prettiest 
little school-girls I ever saw, leaning- forward from 
our side of the table. " You haven't spoken a word 
to me yet. I do believe you've forgotten that we're 
engaged !" 

" By Jove ! Miss Knowles is to be envied ! " It 
was Webster who said this, and the marked way in 
which he said it made the speech a rude one. Deblay 
perhaps thought so, for he said instantly, 

" Oh, mon Dieu ! yes, Mees Noailles and Mees 
Morrell are to be envied and blamed alike, both the 
two ! It is cruel of your sex to monopolize itself 
against us miserables, you hear, Mademoiselle Mor- 
rell ? " 

If one had fancied Miss Knowles' face hard, he 
would have changed his mind in watching the smile 
with which she answered the laughing young girl, a 
smile out of which the ice had melted and left pure 
sunlight. 

" No, I've not forgotten, Rosa," she said ; " but you 
know of old I never kiss and tell." 

It was a peculiarity of this woman's, — as I had oc- 
casion later repeatedly to observe — that, whatever 
she said or did, she could not help :being remarkable, 
so much her personality made itself felt in every- 
thing. She made that quotation from the common 
little song just as anybody might have done, care- 
lessly, and manifestly without a thought of effect, 
yet I do not believe there was a man at the table 
who heard it from her lips quite unmoved. -Even 
Webster lifted his eyes to her with a kind of sullen 
admiration, a tribute which he was as unwilling to 
give as she to receive, but which was forced from 
him against his will. 

My pledge of friendship, I am constrained to admit, 
did not advance me as I could have wished with 
Miss Knowles. A certain degree of progress she 
allowed me to make, but never one step beyond. 



Oddly enough, it was a kind of disagreement which 
served me most, and which came about in this way. 
One evening I had been reading to her, and had just 
closed the book as twilight came on, when my atten- 
tion was attracted by a newly married pair in the 
balcony opposite, who, regardless of the double row 
of houses, were indulging in some of those demon-, 
strations peculiar to the honeymoon. It would only 
have amused me, as usual, but for the effect it had 
on Miss Knowles. I shall never forget her look nor 
her tone — the mixture of pity, contempt, and some- 
thing that was almost like envy, as she said under 
her breath — "She thinks it will last! — poor little 
fool!" Involuntarily a quotation from the volume 
we had been reading together came to my lips : " I 
too, have been in Arcadia ! " I should hardly have 
known that I had spoken aloud, but for the way in 
which she turned on me. 

" What suggested that to you ? " she said, imper- 
iously. " Tell me, I insist ! " 

"The expression of your face just now," I an- 
swered, smiling. " There was a whole romance in it." 

" Indeed ! " she rejoined, with a deliberate empha- 
sis contrasting with her former abruptness, "that 
must be an agreeable pastime, trying to surprise 
faces off their guard ! Perhaps you are going to 
favor me with other revelations gained in the same 
way ? " . 

Aside from the sudden, most unwelcome convic- 
tion that I had indeed chanced on some jarring chord 
in the past, I was so taken aback by her. cold and cut- 
ting manner of speaking as to be literally without 
words to reply. I could only look at her, but she 
understood my look, I suppose, for the next moment 
she said, in a very different tone : " I beg your par- 
don, sincerely, Mr. Denvers, you have a right to your 
thoughts, and it was I who forced you to explain 
them. Only" — and she gave a forced smile, "take 
my advice, don't waste your time in studying my 
face ; the romances, you might read there would not 
be good for much in any sense. And now, forgive 
me ! " And she reached out her hand to me. I took 
it and held it a moment while our eyes met. What 
she read in mine I don't know, but whatever it was, 
it did not appear to please her, for she drew her 
hand away quickly with a slight frown. Still, as I 
said, after this, though she did not admit me to any 
more real intimacy, her manner was less formal and 
more friendly. 

Meantime, while I was, as I hoped, making pro- 
gress in her good graces, events were working to 
bring to the surface the latent feud between her and 
Mr. Webster. That amiable gentleman had taken to 
devoting himself somewhat demonstratively to Miss 
Rosa Morrell, to the manifest discomfiture of M. 
Eugene Deblay, but not of Miss Rosa herself, who, 
like most school-girlspwas an arrant little flirt, and 
had not the slightest objection to any number of 
strings to her bow. So she did not check Webster's 
rather pronounced felicitations on the occasion of 
her sixteenth birthday, but replied with a look at 
once shy and saucy, and quite enough to turn any 
head not turned already, as she went off laughing to 
school. Miss Knowles looked after her with a kind 
of wistful tenderness. '. 

" Sixteen torday ! " said she. " What must it seem 
like to be sixteen, I wonder ! " 

" One would think, to hear you, there were a hun- 
dred years between you ! " said I, laughing. 

" I am twenty-two," she said, gravely. 

" Only six years, then ! " 

" Only six years ! " she echoed — " only six ages ! 
That child is just beginning life, and I — ! " 

"And you — ?"I repeated, as she paused, lost in 
thought, apparently. 

" I — must be going to my scholars," she rejoined, 
with a quick look, half-suspicious, half-mischievous, 
at me, as she started up. 

"Tiresome little animals, as Mr. Thiorne rightly 
called them," said I, rising too. As we entered the 
hall, the street door was just closing on Webster. 

"Will that be a match, do you think?" I asked, 
the sight of him reminding me of the subject. 

"Good heavens !" exclaimed Miss Knowles, stop- 
ping short and gazing anxiously in my face — " Rosa 
— Miss Morrell and Mr. Webster do you mean ? Do 
you see any real reason for asking such a question ? " 

"Only human nature in general, and — if you will 
excuse my saying so of your little friend — Miss Mor- 
rell's nature in particular. I don't think if I were in 
Webster's place, I should despair." 

"Rosa is thoughtless, but I cannot believe — " 
She did not finish her. sentence, but with knit brows 



